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Letter  from  the  Editor 


Anita  Raichand 


Taking  on  the  Editor-in-Chief  hat  has  been  a rewarding  and  enriching  experience  for  me. 
Last  semester  as  a staff  member,  I learned  the  ropes  of  running  a college  arts  and  literary 
magazine.  Creating  this  issue  has  been  an  opportunity  for  me  to  apply  my  professional  expe- 
rience at  this  unique  forum  for  artistic  expression  at  College  of  DuPage.  I would  like  to  thank 
the  staff  and  advisor  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review  for  aU  their  dedication  and  support.  Without 
you,  we  would  not  be  the  literary  magazine  that  we  are  today. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  reviewing  the  poetry,  prose,  photography,  and  artwork  that  was 
submitted  for  the  Fall  2006  issue.  I have  been  inspired  by  all  of  the  talented  artists  that 
have  been  kind  enough  to  share  their  work  with  us.  Please  enjoy  this  collection  of  creative, 
enlightening,  and  inspiring  writing  and  art  in  our  “Harvest”  issue. 

Special  Thanks... 

This  publication  could  not  be  made  without  the  generous  support  of  many  people.  The 
staff  would  like  to  thank  Meri  Phillips,  Chris  Raposa  and  the  Student  Activities  Office;  Cathy 
Stablein  and  Tammie  Bob;  Christine  Kickels  and  the  College  of  DuPage  Library;  Concrete 
Expressions;  The  Student  Activities  Program  Board;  Dr.  Kay  Nielsen;  Dr.  Wendolyn  Tetlow, 
Dr.  Sheryl  Mylan,  and  Dr.  Beverly  Reed  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Division  Office;  Dr.  Picard,  Vice 
President  of  Academic  Affairs  and  Dr.  Sunil  Chand,  College  of  DuPage  President. 

Submissions... 

We  welcome  original  works  of  short  fiction,  nonfiction,  poetry,  photography  and  2-D  and 
3-D  artwork  of  any  media  from  students,  faculty,  staff  and  the  District  502  community.  All 
submissions  are  anonymously  reviewed  twice  a year  for  fall  and  spring  issues.  Guidelines  for 
the  presentation  of  your  work  and  letters  of  authenticity  may  be  found  online  at 
www.prairielightreview.com. 
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Giraffe 


Wilda  Morris 


You  dream  there  is  a giraffe 
on  the  roof  I bring  him  down 
to  the  street,  ride  him  through 
the  neighborhood. 

I slap  his  neck  gently, 
take  off  at  a gallop 
for  Lyman  Woods. 

Careful  not  to  trample 
trillium,  wild  hyacinth, 
trout  lily,  we  nibble 
leaves  of  ancient  oaks, 
drink  from  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  marsh.  Red-winged 
blackbirds  settle  on  his  neck, 
thick  as  sparrows 
on  a power  line. 

Don’t  seek  me  at  home. 

I’m  intoxicated  by  adventure. 
We’re  cantering  east, 
toward  the  Atlantic. 

We’U  take  a ship  to  Africa, 
head  for  the  Kalahari. 

And  don’t  send  the  police 
to  get  this  giraffe  back. 

He  says  you  never  owned  him. 
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Daylight  Reg u iem 


Matthew  Kovich 


Between  nocturnal  blind  spots  you  smell  light 
and  play  it  through  your  fingers,  stealing  breaths. 
Like  incense,  feel  it  cover  up  the  night 
and  leave  a hanging  scent  of  midnight  deaths. 

Now  tasted,  sight  becomes  the  keystone  on 
which  Joy  attempts  to  rest  its  transient  head. 

Yet,  Dusk  demands  the  keystone  be  withdrawn, 
which  leaves  Joy  unsupported,  cold,  and  dead. 

You  hear  your  et^es  collide  against  the  bars 
of  darkness,  whom  your  rasping  fortifies; 
vour  tasteless,  rationed  food  sounds  like  the  stars 
of  shadow,  where  illumination  dies. 

Bereft  of  brightness,  straining  hard  to  see 
(as  you  have  been,  and  shall  forever  be), 

3"Our  vision  fills  with  crowded  emptiness 
as  black  as  hope’s  inherent  deadliness. 
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Noodles 


Patricia  Gangas 


Noodles,  hot  noodles, 

All  over  the  place. 

They  fall  from  my  soup 
Down  the  side  of  my  face. 

They’re  wrapped  in  my  hair. 
They’ve  slid  down  the  chair. 
They’re  up  on  the  wall. 

They’ve  gone  down  the  stair. 

They’re  stuck  to  the  stove. 
They’re  under  the  sink. 

They’ve  crawled  on  my  paper. 
They’ve  jumped  in  the  ink. 

Fat  noodles  are  wiggling 
Down  on  the  mat. 

They’re  flipping  like  acrobats 
Over  my  cat. 

Slim  noodles  are  loose 
They’re  tied  in  a knot. 

Some  curl  up  on  the  sofa. 
Some  hide  in  the  pot. 

Go  open  the  windows. 

Oh,  open  the  door, 

The  noodles  are  all  multiplying 
There’s  10  million  more!!! 
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Woodcarving 


Anita  Raichand 
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When  I Saw  You 


Camille  Balia 


at  my  front  door 

you  sdll  had  the  long  hair — 

and  now  a floppy  leather  hat 

that  made  it  back 

with  you  from  Peru. 

Within  seconds 

words  popped  into  my  head — 

words  from  a favorite  friend: 
Just  enjoy  him. 

You  stepped  inside; 

I looked  past  your  hair  and  hat, 
hugged  you — and  your  fresh  spice 
aftershave.  I gazed 
behind  your  honest  eyes. 

When  I saw  you 

we  sat  down  near  the  fireplace. 

You  talked 

about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 

the  shaman,  pachymama, 

how  cocoa  leaves  please  Mother  Earth. 

You  brought  me — your  mom — 
chocolate  from  Cuzco. 

Now  even  sweeter. 

When  I saw  you 

you  told  of  days  of  fasting 
and  ayahuasca,  weeks  of  hiking, 
climbing  in  the  Andes 
near  Machu  Picchu. 

You  brought  pictures 

of  a small  girl  and  sheep; 

townspeople,  a shaman 

in  the  Amazon  jungle, 

yourself  with  a black  leather  journal. 

When  I saw  you 

you  said,  “People  are  getting  fired 
talking  about  my  long  hair — 
and  your  messy  papers.” 

Together  we  laughed. 

Later,  you  added, 

“This  is  the  best  visit 
we  ever  had” 
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Scrotum  Sack 


Dan  Thurnhoffer 
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A Visit  to  the  Doctor 


Brandin  Estes 


I can’t  even  imagine  how  hard  the  choice  had  to  have  been.  Of  course,  it 
wasn’t  my  choice  to  make  and  I was  happy  for  that,  I feel  horrible,  but  I don’t 
know  if  I would  have  had  the  strength  to  do  what  she  did,  to  make  this  choice. 
She  couldn’t  drive  herself.  Even  if  she  had  her  license,  she  would  have 
needed  a ride  home  afterwards.  My  mother  agreed  to  take  her.  I could  not  say  no  to 
going.  She  needed  all  the  help  she  could  get.  I forget  whether  we  had  to  take  off 
school  or  not,  but  I remember  it  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  maybe  seven  or  six. 
I was  already  sitting  in  the  back  when  we  pulled  up  to  her  house.  The  innocent  girl 
stepped  out  of  the  front  door,  her  head  down,  no  one  watching  her  leave.  She  car- 
ried only  her  purse  with  a few  hundred  dollars  in  it.  It  was  going  to  be  an  expensive 
procedure.  Of  course,  the  money  was  not  in  anyway  what  made  this  so  hard. 

When  we  got  there,  there  were  only  a few  cars  in  the  lot.  I had  expected  more, 
but  there  was  only  one  lone  protestor.  She  was  an  old,  gray  woman  in  a knit  cap 
and  a windbreaker.  She  would  have  looked  insane  to  be  standing  out  there  in  that 
weather  if  it  weren’t  for  the  sign  she  held  up.  My  mother  and  I left  the  car  first.  I 
helped  the  girl  out  of  the  back  seat  as  my  mother  approached  the  old  woman.  This 
both  intrigued  and  frightened  me  because  my  mother  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  aggres- 
sive debater. 

‘Wou  could  die  you  know!  Did  they  tell  you  that?  You  could  die  committing  this 
sin!”  The  old  woman  shrieked  it  even  though  we  were  only  feet  from  her  spot  on 
the  sidewalk.  The  girl  turned  away.  My  mother  interrupted  the  old  woman’s  next  sen- 
tence. 

“What  the  hell  is  wrong  with  you?  You  have  no  idea  how  hard  this  already  is  for 
these  girls,”  we  were  the  only  ones  standing  in  the  parking  lot.  Normally,  I would 
have  restrained  my  mother,  or  at  least  have  been  embarrassed  at  her  outburst,  but 
this  old  woman  deserved  to  be  told  off 

“It’s  not  easy  to  do  this!  It’s  not  easy  to-to  choose  this!  What  gives  you  the  right  to 
decide  what  is  sinful  and  what  isn’t?!  What  gives  you  the  right  to  judge  these  girls  for 
their  decision?!  TeU  me!”  She  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  but  not  crying.  She  needed 
to  be  strong  too,  we  all  did. 

“Oh  she  will  be  judged,”  the  old  woman  said  stepping  back,  “God  will  punish 
her.”  She  raised  her  head  to  acknowledge  the  girl. 

“She’s  been  punished  enough,”  my  mother  responded  in  an  oddly  restrained 
tone.  She  turned  away  from  the  woman,  away  from  the  conflict,  and  helped  me  lead 
the  innocent  girl  into  The  Clinic. 

We  walked  through  the  first  door.  There  was  a sign  and  a second  door.  The  sign 
said  to  buzz  the  desk  with  the  speaker  by  the  door  and  to  show  ID  before  we  were 
allowed  to  enter.  We  did  so  and  walked  in.  The  receptionist  apologized  for  what  she 
called  an  overly  complicated  entrance.  She  said  it  helped  keep  the  fanatics  out.  She 
asked  if  the  woman  outside  had  bothered  us.  My  mother  told  her  that  the  woman 
said  something,  but  that  she  handled  it. 
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We  signed  in  and  sat  down.  There  were  other  people  in  the  waiting  room,  but  no 
one  looked  up.  No  one  made  any  eye  contact  or  even  acknowledged  that  we  were 
there.  It  was  better  that  way.  None  of  us  wanted  to  be  there.  It  would  have  been 
embarrassing  if  it  were  not  so  traumatic.  The  innocent  girl’s  name  was  called.  She 
stood  and  crossed  the  room  to  follow  the  doctor.  She  came  back  not  too  long  after. 
I gave  her  a look  of  puzzlement.  She  told  me  she  had  been  asked  to  pee  in  a cup 
and  that  they  had  done  some  preliminary  examination.  I did  not  want  to  know  what 
that  entailed. 

Again,  the  same  doctor  opened  a different  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
With  a smile,  she  asked  the  innocent  girl  to  foUow  her.  She  stood  and,  with  one  last 
glance  back  towards  us,  she  followed  the  doctor.  I don’t  know  how  long  we  waited, 
but  I do  know  that  it  was  the  longest  time  of  my  life.  My  mother  had  brought  a 
book,  but  I don’t  think  I once  saw  her  turn  the  page.  I read  the  closest  magazine,  or 
at  least  tried  to.  I thought  of  everything  I could  to  avoid  thinking  about  where  I was 
and  what  was  going  on  in  that  other  room.  It  was  futile. 

Groggily,  the  innocent  girl  staggered  back  into  the  room.  We  forced  smiles  and 
hugged  her.  She  seemed  exhausted.  I forget  if  we  paid  at  the  beginning,  or  at  the 
end.  Either  way,  we  left  silently.  She  laid  her  head  on  my  lap  on  the  ride  back.  She 
told  me  that,  when  she  had  awakened,  there  were  three  other  girls  already  conscious 
in  the  same  room.  They  were  eating  a small  cup  of  ice  cream.  They  each  asked  her 
how  she  felt.  She  said  she  was  tired.  They  agreed.  A nurse  came  in  with  her  ice 
cream.  All  the  girls  talked  with  smiles  as  though  they  were  not  sitting  on  hospital 
beds  in  hospital  gowns,  still  woozy  from  their  shared  procedure.  None  of  them 
introduced  themselves  and  none  of  them  asked  the  other’s  their  name.  The  innocent 
girl  was  the  last  to  finish  her  ice  cream  and  the  last  to  get  dressed  and  leave  the  room. 

She  feU  asleep  on  my  lap.  She  had  told  me  that  the  doctor  said  she  was  to  lie  in 
bed  all  day  and  do  nothing.  She  would  be  too  weak  from  the  procedure.  I didn’t 
think  the  word  weak  would  ever  accurately  describe  her,  not  after  this.  We  took  her 
home.  I gently  woke  her  and  walked  her  to  the  door.  There  was  no  one  home  to 
receive  her.  I watched  her  drop  down  on  her  couch  and  turn  on  her  television  before 
I turned  to  leave.  I felt  better  because  when  I got  to  the  car  I could  finally,  finally  cry 
for  her. 
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Charles  Crest 


I’ll  have  another  cup  of  coffee 

and  the  pork  tenderloin  sandwich  special. 

I’ll  have  three  more  cigarettes 

and  try  to  not  notice  the  musky  looking  man 

throwing  up  in  the  corner  by  the  jukebox 

or  my  waitress,  Audelle,  rushing  over, 

the  pot  of  coffee  in  one  hand, 

broom  in  the  other,  helping  him  stand. 

I think,  “that’s  mj  coffee  asshole” 
and  my  attention  shifts  to  the  door. 

A fat  man  walks  in  wearing  glasses 

and  the  look  of  a new  25  dollar  Sam's  Choice  flannel 

and  denim  outfit  with  new  Gorilla  boots. 

I think,  “I’m  learning  something,  right?” 

He’s  on  the  phone  now,  scared,  getting  bitched  out 
for  checking  in  late  at  the  last  weigh  station. 

He  hangs  up  and  yells  to  AudeUe  in  the  corner. 

HellhsLve  the  meatloaf  sandwich  special  with  a glass  of  milk 
and  I’m  stiU  smiling,  waiting  for  my  grav}^  meat  on  wonder  bread 
to  arrive,  imagining  his  mother  bringing  him  the  same  order. 

“Coming  down  hard,  huh”  I say,  trying  to  start  a conversation 

from  the  next  booth.  He  bites  an  oyster  cracker, 

sits  down  next  to  me  and  things  turn  to  work  and  family. 

He’s  been  laid  off  twice  in  the  past  year 

“and  you  know  the  drinkin  doan  help,”  and  I do.  He’s  35, 

just  took  up  trucking  and  his  family  is  falling  apart. 

He  asks  if  I understand  what  he  means  by  that  and  I do. 

15  minutes  later  I’m  still  out  of  coffee  and  all  the  crackers  on  the  table  are  gone. 
“The  name’s  Harold”  he  tells  me,  before  introducing  his 
wife  and  kids  from  his  wallet,  and  we  shake  about  it. 

I say  “I  need  to  get  out  of  here”  and  so  I do. 

Harold  comes  out  after  me  holding  his  milk. 

He  yells  at  me  as  I open  my  car  door  and  I free2e. 

He’s  going  on  and  on  but  I can’t  make  out  anything 
besides  “De  foods  here!” 

“I  just  need  to  get  my  wallet,”  I say. 

He  nods  and  heads  back  to  dig  in 
and  for  a minute  I actually  look! 

The  glove  compartment,  under  the  seats,  in  the  visor, 

God  DamnitwhesQ  is  it!  It’s  gotta  be  in  here  somewhere. 
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Buckingham  at  Night 


Stephanie  laco 
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Clark  Street  Bridge 


Stephanie  laco 


1 1 
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Stippled  Dove 


Sandy  Wright 
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The  Last 


Mardelle  Fortier 


The  morning  sky  shone  blood  red  as  he  walked  down  the  silent  city  street  in 
the  campus  ghetto.  He  walked  at  a slow  pace,  weary  from  swinging  the  riot 
baton  repeatedly  through  the  night.  His  shoulder  hurt  where  a perp  swung  a 
golf  club  at  him,  and  the  broken  shaft  tore  into  his  arm.  He  wore  a black  police  cap, 
large  raid  shirt,  blue  jeans,  and  his  badge  swung  on  a chain  from  his  neck.  His  name 
was  Ronald  Brown,  but  everyone  called  him  “Ron-Ron”  from  his  cage  fighting  days. 
Now,  as  a cop,  he  was  Ron-Ron  with  a Gun.  Last  night’s  riot  took  place  as  fans 
poured  out  of  the  campus  cage  fight  at  about  10:00  p.m.  An  hour  later,  the  medic 
wagons  were  picking  up  the  bodies  of  the  most  seriously  wounded  for  the  ER;  the 
city  didn’t  have  money  to  treat  the  rest. 

Ron  crossed  the  street  and  wondered  if  Candy  was  home  yet.  He  heard  a screech 
and  two  crashes  behind  him.  A car  whipped  up  the  street,  brakes  squealing,  and 
deliberately  smashed  into  a mailbox,  knocking  it  onto  the  sidewalk,  then  roared 
across  the  center  Une,  plowing  into  a trash  can.  The  auto  slowed  as  it  approached  the 
cop,  and  two  punks  began  to  catcall. 

“Ho,  pig.  Oink,  oink.” 

“What’s  up,  copper?” 

Ron-Ron  pulled  up  his  raid  shirt  so  the  punks  could  see  tucked  into  his  pants,  the 
handle  of  his  .45  cal.  Eagle  automatic.  The  two  gunned  their  engine  and  sped  down 
the  street. 

University  kids,  Ron  thought,  probably  employed  by  a megacorp.  Not  many 
others  could  afford  the  $50  a gallon  gas  for  the  car. 

The  policeman  stopped  at  a corner  grocer,  and  bought  instant  coffee,  bread, 
and  quick  dinners  for  later.  By  now,  he  thought.  Candy  would  be  back  from  the 
Crazy  Babe  Lounge,  the  strip  club  where  she  danced.  Their  apartment  was  not 
in  bad  shape,  run  down,  but  with  most  windows  unbroken,  and  doors  with  locks 
that  worked. 

Ron  crossed  the  street  and  a girl  emerged  from  an  open  door  at  the  corner.  She 
was  tall,  a redhead,  and  wore  a university  sweatshirt  and  white  boots.  Long  bare  legs 
emerged  from  the  shirt.  As  he  approached,  she  lifted  her  sweatshirt  to  reveal  black 
thong  panties. 

“I  got  what  you  need,  I got  what  you  want;  I make  it  hot.  You  got  a ten-ner. 
Maybe  ciggies.  I got  the  time!” 

She  repeated  her  sing  song  as  the  cop  passed,  grinding  her  hips  and  moaning 
loudly.  He  thought  her  pimp  must  have  taught  her  this  speech. 

One  more  block  and  he  reached  his  apartment.  Ron  noticed  the  debris  from  the 
porch  collapse  that  took  place  last  week  was  still  in  the  next  door  yard.  There  it  will 
stay,  he  thought.  No  one  knew  how  to  repair  the  structure.  Only  five  killed  in  that 
incident.  Four  men  and  a girl,  drinking  beer  when  it  fell. 

Ron  opened  the  door  and  placed  the  groceries  on  the  table.  He  could  hear 
the  shower  going,  and  the  TV  flashing  images  of  the  news.  He  started  to  boil  water- 
for  instant  coffee  and  turned  to  watch  the  set.  An  announcer  blared:  intense 
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fighting  in  both  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  wars;  U.S.  troops  deployed  in  both  coun- 
tries. ivlost  young  men  signed  into  the  global  U.S.  forces.  There  were  few  real  jobs. 
Most  were  overseas,  as  robots  eliminated  the  last  domestic  labor.  After  Ron  Brown’s 
teaching  job  ended  in  the  massive  closings  of  colleges,  he  worked  for  the  CIA  for 
awhile,  learned  cage  fighting  in  Bangkok.  Then,  after  four  brutal  years  of  cage  fight- 
ing in  the  States,  he  joined  the  city’s  policy  force.  In  the  city,  far  from  the  gated  com- 
munities of  the  suburbs,  riots  exploded  most  every  night.  At  least,  he  was  armored 
from  head  to  toe,  and  carried  a high-tech  baton  that  delivered  50,000  volt  charges 
as  it  cracked  bone.  Most  colleges  were  bought  by  megacorps  that  funded  the  science 
labs  and  athletic  programs.  It  was  the  local  “college”  that  sponsored  last  night’s 
cage  fight. 

A frizzy  blonde  in  white  terrycloth  robe  stroked  into  the  kitchen  and  they  briefly 
kissed.  He  wdnced  as  she  hugged  him.  Lifting  his  shirt  gendy  she  ran  a finger  slowly 
over  the  long  cut  from  his  shoulder  down.  “Broken  golf  shaft,”  he  said,  “tore  right 
through  a gap  in  my  body  armor.” 

“Sometimes,”  she  said,  “you’d  be  safer  back  in  the  cage.” 

“How’d  it  go  last  night?”  he  asked. 

She  laughed.  “Some  boy  tried  to  make  a grab  for  me.  Zig  broke  his  arm  right 
across  his  knee.”  Ziggy,  Ron  knew,  was  the  275-pound  bouncer,  and  at  least  no  one 
else  messed  with  the  club’s  girls. 

“I’ll  fix  a sam-wich  for  ya,  hon,  and  then  put  something  on  the  scratch.” 

“Okay.”  Ron  wandered  off  into  the  living  room  and  glanced  at  his  bookcase.  It 
was  filled  with  old  books  from  his  days  teaching  English  and  American  literature. 
There,  at  the  college,  he’d  met  and  married  his  first  wife,  also  a literature  professor. 
She  had  died  a few  years  before  the  new  treatments  of  preventative  genetics  - treat- 
ments that  had  extended  his  Hfe.  She  had  been  more  perceptive  than  he  in  predict- 
ing the  coUapse  of  aU  education,  as  young  people  refused  to  read,  refused  to  work, 
refused  to  think.  He  was  glad  she  was  not  alive  to  see  the  world  she  had  predicted. 

Candy  brought  him  a steaming  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  beside  him  on  the  sofa.  She 
noticed  him  glance  at  the  books.  “Will  you  teach  me?”  she  asked.  “Teach  me  the 
thing  you  do?”  Her  eyes  implored  him. 

He  would  have  to,  although  he  knew  she  would  suffer,  first  from  the  frustration 
of  learning,  then  the  alienation  of  being  so  different.  There  had  been  others  who 
couldn’t  take  it.  They  had  left.  They  fit  it,  conformed  to  a world  without  words. 

‘Aeah,”  he  replied,  “sure.” 

“Can  we  now?”  she  pleaded. 

Ron  opened  a drawer  at  a table  and  removed  a thin  book. 

“This  is  how  we  start,”  he  said,  sitting  beside  her.  “This  is  Dick.  See  Dick  run. 
Here  is  Jane...” 

She  listened  in  awe  and  fascination. 
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Fowl  Language 


Denis  Hagen 
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Moche  Strap  Bottle  Buffalo 


David  Beechin 
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Man  Woman  Cup  Set 


David  Beechin 
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Valerie  Pierce 


Flight 
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Fairground  I 


Vincent  Glielmi 
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3:35  Blues 


. Michael  Carter 
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Penny  Serenda 


acqueline  Withers 
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Oil  Painting  on  Canvas 


acqueline  Withers 
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I Only  Have  Eyes  for  You 


Thomas  Krekelber 
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Crows 


Nancy  Staszak 
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Non-Violence 


Myong  Suk  Suh 
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New  Age  Krishna 


Sudhamayee  Kumar 
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Morgan 


Laura  Hertz 
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Nancy  Staszak 
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Umbrellas 


Mary  Heal 
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Typhoon  in  Japan 


Anita  Raichand 


The  overcast  sky  that  morning  was  a sure  sign  of  the  impending  typhoon. 
Japanese  television  had  told  us  that  we  would  have  to  stay  another  day  in 
Hiroshima  due  to  the  impending  bad  weather.  There  was  only  a light  dri22le 
as  I stepped  outside  of  our  hostel  that  morning.  I had  heard  about  a beautiful 
Japanese  garden  and  decided  that  a little  bit  of  rain  was  not  going  to  stop  me.  I 
enjoyed  that  pleasant  stroll  from  the  hostel,  across  a litde  bridge,  and  through  the 
central  business  district.  The  light  rain  rolled  off  my  rain  poncho.  I stopped  into  the 
7 Eleven  to  ask  for  directions  as  the  rain  stopped  intermittently.  I walked  down  a 
small  side  street  and  came  upon  the  entrance.  I bought  a ticket  from  the  disaffected 
young  girl  who  was  in  no  mood  to  try  to  have  a conversation  with  a gaijin.  The  gar- 
den was  like  a small  version  of  all  the  best  elements  of  the  Japanese  gardens.  It  was 
picture  post  card  perfect.  The  garden  is  meant  to  be  viewed  from  various  angles 
while  stroUing  around  the  circular  route  path.  Near  the  middle,  there  was  a covered 
wooden  platform  where  I decided  to  enjoy  my  bento  box  that  I had  picked  up  at  the 
7 Eleven.  I removed  my  shoes,  took  the  bento  box  out  of  my  backpack,  sat  down 
cross-legged,  and  inhaled  the  beautiful  views.  I mixed  some  of  the  rice  with  the  pick- 
led  vegetables  and  some  of  the  fish  and  took  a bite  with  the  chopsticks.  I was  sitting 
in  a spot  from  where  the  entire  garden  design  could  be  appreciated  and  admired.  In 
the  center  was  the  water  feature  across  which  were  interconnecting  foot  bridges  con- 
necting various  parts  of  the  garden.  A few  steps  to  the  right  was  a bamboo  forest 
where  hidden  benches  concealed  stolen  moments,  a few  steps  to  the  left  was  a royal 
tea  house,  a few  steps  forward  were  little  bridges  for  crossing  the  central  pond  sur- 
rounded by  immaculately  manicured  gardens. 

As  the  rain  started  falling  harder,  I was  happy  with  having  found  such  a great  spot 
to  wait  out  the  rain.  The  rain,  the  sound  of  the  rain  falling  into  the  water,  and  the 
quietness  was  almost  spiritual.  The  sound  of  the  wind  through  the  bamboo  trees 
was  both  eerie  and  awe-inspiring  at  the  same  time.  I came  out  of  my  reverie  as  I saw 
the  elderly  garden  keeper  approach  me.  I was  worried  that  perhaps  I wasn’t  sup- 
posed to  eat  in  the  garden.  As  he  spoke  to  me  in  Japanese  and  as  I used  my  hand 
and  facial  gestures  to  communicate  with  him,  I reali2ed  that  he  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned and  just  trying  to  warn  me  of  the  approaching  storm.  I thought  to  myself 
that  I might  as  well  wait  out  the  storm  here  rather  than  in  the  streets  or  the  walk 
back,  knowing  that  I would  not  be  able  to  find  a cab  back.  This  was  summer  in 
Japan.  The  weather  was  warm  and  the  garden  was  green  and  lush.  Being  alone  in  my 
own  private  garden  like  the  empress — ^while  enjoying  the  sound  of  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  bamboo  forest  as  the  rain  fell — ^was  a mystical  and  magical  experience. 
I felt  like  the  typhoon  was  inviting  me  to  stay  and  welcome  it.  I was  hypnoti2ed  and 
drawn  to  the  typhoon.  I could  not  bring  myself  to  leave. 

They  say  that  it  is  always  silent  before  the  storm.  There  was  a strange  eerie  silence 
just  before  the  sounds  of  the  wind  started  to  pick  up.  To  me,  at  that  moment,  the 
garden  took  on  a different  more  beautiful  aura.  One  may  think  that  the  brute  force 
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of  nature  bearing  down  on  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  Japanese  garden  would  be 
heartbreaking  and  melancholy.  Oddly,  connecting  with  the  magnificent  and  opposite 
forces  of  nature  as  they  collided  was  uplifting  and  joyful.  An  umbrella  was  no  sanc- 
tuary from  the  rain  pouring  down  hori2ontally  with  the  whipping  wind.  I walked 
through  the  bamboo  forests  towards  the  wicked  currents  of  the  river  under  siege 
from  the  typhoon.  While  many  people  sought  sanctuary  indoors  from  the  Utyhoon, 
I instead  wanted  to  embrace  it  and  feel  it.  I watched  as  the  wind  sliced  branches  off 
the  trees.  At  times,  the  wind  gusts  were  so  strong  that  I had  to  brace  myself  against 
a bench  or  tree  as  I walked  the  circular  route  alone  around  the  garden.  In  following 
the  teachings  of  Zen  and  ancient  Chinese  thought,  the  garden  embraced  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  nature  rather  than  resist.  The  branches  falling  were  signs  of  a nature 
doing  its  job  in  the  cycle  of  life  and  rebirth.  I reali2ed  that  the  storm  was  not  going 
to  let  up  for  a while  so  I took  refuge  in  the  adjoining  art  museum.  A couple  of  times, 
I tried  leaving  the  museum  but  the  winds  were  too  strong  and  I saw  a hundred  year 
old  tree  uprooted  and  people  cHnging  to  poles  and  buildings.  Finally,  I made  a dash 
for  the  shopping  maU  a ten  minute  walk  away.  Along  the  way,  signs  of  the  storm 
were  evertwhere,  like  tree  branches  in  the  streets  and  garbage  ever}where.  About  a 
half-hour  after  the  storm  abated,  one  could  see  signs  of  renewal  and  of  a new  day. 
Cars  started  emerging  into  deserted  streets  strewn  with  branches.  People  were  back 
in  the  streets  trying  to  go  about  their  regular  routines. 
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Oh,  to  be  a Bird 


Camille  Balia 


Oh,  to  be  a bird 

Seems  light  and  free — but  easy? 

Trusting,  letting  go. 

Singing  songs,  announcing  dawn 
Leaving  wisdom  with  the  wind. 


An  Observation 


Matthew  Kovich 


Today, 

while  tending  to  a personal  matter, 
I witnessed 

the  opposite  of  humanip",  wearing 

coifed  hair 

and 

ignorance 

but 

mostly  ignorance. 
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Since  My  Words  Aren’t  Enough 


Valerie  Pierce 
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Relationships 


Caroline  lohnson 


A yellow  goldfinch  on  a tall  sunflower 
pulls  seeds  from  the  brown  center, 
gathering  what  he  needs,  while 
every  day  life  slips  away  from  us, 
a smile  lost,  a hug  that  never  quite 
reaches  outstretched  arms.  We  yearn 
for  symbiotic  relationships — a nod  of 
the  head,  the  ring  of  the  cell  phone, 
horseback  riding  with  a friend,  easy 
conversation  with  a cup  of  Java. 

We  need  the  familiar  among  the  strange, 
turning  on  a light  switch  in  a darkened  room, 
petting  a cat  whose  whiskers  graze  your  hand, 
understanding  a sentence  in  a foreign  tongue, 
cutting  your  knee  only  to  have  a nurse  dress  it. 
Losing  your  senses  only  deepens  the  connection — 
a Braille  book  describing  sunsets,  a signed 
conversation  about  Spanish  infused  Jazz. 
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Brake  Cylinder  and  Frame  Member 
Canadian  National  E9  #104 


Andrew  Cornillie 
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Conning  to  Terms 


Patricia  Gangas 


My  winter-nights  wall  me  in 
like  the  folded  hands  of  fog, 
carrying  me  down  deserted  roads 
untouched  by  the  sun. 

Always  the  sdent  earth  calls. 

I am  a poet,  a prisoner  of  words, 
leading  others  through  the  world, 
to  touch  the  flesh  of  thought. 

I must  come  to  terms  with  my  mauve  mind, 

as  I write  of  delicacies,  death, 

and  the  yellow  daylilies  of  the  wind. 

I open  my  soul — 
my  words  fall  into  the  night 
like  homespun  cloth 

gathered  beneath  the  white-woven  moon. 
This  double-threaded  silking  rushes  softly 
as  the  poem  waits  quietly  for  the  dawn 
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Ode  to  Shirin  Neshatt 


David  Beechin 
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The  Cops  of  9/ 1 I 


Sandy  Wright 
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This  Beach 


Amanda  Gifford 


Wet  sand  packed  down  hard 

by  the  incessant  lap  of  cold  white  waves, 

remind  the  wind  to  blow  against  my  cheek 

as  I turn  back  to  remember  the  footprints  left  behind. 

I am  not  perfect. 

the  beach  left  its  salty  aromatic  imprint  on  me 
like  dimples  on  an  age  old  seashell. 
tall  rocky  cliffs  cast  a shadow 
dropping  the  temperature  like  rapid  fire, 
a long  ray  of  orange  sunshine  peeks  through 
a sky  filled  with  gray  and  lonely  clouds, 
what  a beautifully  somber  day  to  be  here 
among  the  seagulls  and  the  horseshoe  crabs, 
to  forget  the  shipwrecks  from  the  past 
and  reflect  off  the  water,  the  fact  that 
I am  so  small. 
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Senior  Moon 


Mardelle  Fortier 


When  I finally  got  my  medical  degree,  some  27  years  ago  from  Johns 
Hopkins,  I never  would  have  imagined  myself  being  given  a tour  of  this 
biospheric  lunar  retirement  community.  We  were  tooling  around  in  a golf 
cart  on  magnetic  rails  under  an  artificial  sky  as  Malcoln  Soanes,  Director  of  Serenity 
Lunar  Living  Center,  showed  me  the  habitat,  courtesy  of  Biospheric  Development 
Corporation.  The  crewcut,  orange-suited  executive  spread  his  immaculate  hands. 
“This  retirement  center  is  one  of  seven  we  have  constructed  at  Mare  Serenitates, 
which  as  you  know  is  to  the  east  of  Montes  Caucasus.”  Soames  spoke  earnestly, 
turning  to  look  at  me  from  time  to  time  as  we  bounced  along.  “Somehow  I will  con- 
vince you,  Anthony,  to  leave  your  position  as  Chief  of  Medicine  and  become  our 
new  Director  of  Geriatric  Medicine.”  He  must  have  known  how  proud  I was  of  my 
job  in  Community  Hospital  outside  of  Chicago.  I smiled  noncommittally  as  I 
focused  on  my  surroundings  to  control  my  worries. 

We  pulled  up  to  a long  one-story  structure  with  a moon-rock  facade.  As  we 
walked  along  a magnetized  pathway,  which  stabilized  us  in  our  magnetic  shoes,  we 
passed  a rock  garden  of  bluish-gray  stones  and  dust  with  a modern  sculpture  in  the 
center.  Soames  appeared  pleased  when  he  noticed  my  interest. 

“Our  rock  garden,”  he  explained.  “The  Moon  is  covered  in  very  fine  dust  called 
regolith.  Eons  of  meteor  impacts  made  it  by  pulverizing  the  rocks.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  shaped  like  droplets.  These  are  rocks  that  have  been  melted  at  various 
places  on  the  surface.”  We  entered  the  air-conditioned  residence  and  walked  down  a 
brightly  decorated  corridor,  and  stopped  to  watch  some  oldsters  in  a recreation 
room.  Several  bounced  across  a mat  while  other  elderly  people  lifted  weights  which 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  Moon’s  0.17  surface  gravity  compared 
to  Earth. 

The  Director  laughed.  “I  can  never  pass  this  room  without  getting  a kick  out  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  gravity  disparity  was  what  first  gave  the  developer  the  idea  that  the 
Moon  might  be  perfect  as  a site  for  retirement  communities.  Previously,  the  moon 
was  mostly  considered  a space  base  for  flights  to  other  planets.  Lower  gravity,  how- 
ever, is  an  excellent  environment  for  older  folks — easier  on  heart  function  and  walk- 
ing, letting  them  lead  more  active  lives  longer.  As  a geriatric  specialist.  I’m  sure  you 
are  well  aware  of  its  benefits.” 

I nodded.  It  was  a fact  more  prominent  in  my  mind  than  even  Soames  could 
appreciate.  “I  do  hope  your  wife  is  enjoying  her  tour  of  our  hospital,”  Soames  said. 
My  brain  focused  on  my  wife.  When  Laura  began  her  surgical  internship  at 
Community  Hospital,  I was  a senior  resident.  I am  54,  while  she  is  an  active  50.  If 
we  took  the  positions  offered,  we  would  be  leaving  high-powered  and  lucrative  prac- 
tices at  the  height  of  our  career  success. 

“You  know,”  I frowned,  “if  we  come  to  the  moon,  my  wife  would  be  engaging 
in  a family  medical  practice;  she  would  not  be  doing  surgery.” 

The  Director  smiled.  “That’s  perfectly  acceptable  with  us.  We  need  family  physi- 
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dans  here  and  other  medical  generalists.  We  do  need  a decision  soon,  however.  As 
I explained,  because  of  the  stresses  of  space  travel,  we  encourage  both  residents  and 
staff  to  come  to  the  Moon  before  they  are  age  55.  In  your  case,  Doctor,  you  have 
less  than  a year  to  make  the  change.” 

“I  understand.”  While  striving  to  remain  calm,  I could  feel  my  blood 
pressure  rise. 

Soames  and  I walked  through  the  building  where  he  showed  me  the  indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  tennis  courts,  and  18-hole  golf  course,  and  learning  center,  where  resi- 
dents and  staff  enjoyed  various  classes,  including  astronomy,  for  community  college 
credit.  Taking  an  elevator  to  a lower  level,  we  entered  a spacious  maU  with  a variet}" 
of  restaurants,  movie  theaters,  and  shops.  “You  certainly  have  everything  here  a res- 
ident could  want,”  I told  Soames,  hoping  that  Laura  was  as  impressed  as  I was. 

“Thank  you.  We  try.  We  want  a happy  community  of  retired  people.  We  careful- 
ly screen  our  residents.  For  some,  the  new  environment  is  very  stimulating  and  they 
thrive.  Others,  of  course,  are  too  attached  to  memories  of  the  past.  The  absence  of 
familiar  Earth  sights  is  alienating  and  likely  to  be  too  upsetting.  Most  of  our  resi- 
dents love  the  Moon  and  often  go  on  our  lunar  rover  bus  excursions,  or  sign  up  for 
our  space-suited  moon  walks.” 

“And  the  biospheric  dome  can  withstand  meteor  showers?” 

“Absolutely” — the  Director  nodded  vigorously — “the  Lunar  Biospheric 
Development  Corporation  holds  the  exclusive  patent  on  the  metallurgical  process 
securing  the  Dome.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  technology  is  necessary  for  any  real 
Moon  investment.  We  have  reduced  the  risk  of  meteor  showers  to  almost  nil,  and 
built  into  the  biosphere  back-up  systems  in  the  rare  possibility  of  a Dome  breach.” 

A petite  woman,  in  dark  slacks  and  a blue-patterned  blouse,  came  up  to  us, 
straightening  gray  hair.  “Anthony,”  she  touched  my  arm,  “they  have  the  most  won- 
derful hospital  facilities  here.  State  of  the  art,  with  cutting  edge  technology.” 

Would  she  make  the  adjustment?  My  heart  leaped.  When  Laura  had  heart  bypass 
surgery  last  year,  it  had  become  painfully  clear  to  me  that  she  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue her  high-stress  surgical  practice. 

“You  win  lack  nothing,  doctors.”  Soames  observed  Laura,  who  watched  with 
Lines  of  strain  around  her  large,  caring  eyes.  “All  seven  retirement  communities  pool 
their  resources.  We  constantly  keep  our  supplies  up  to  date.  Since  we’re  238,850 
miles  from  Earth,  we  know  the  importance  of  logistics.  Perhaps  you  two  would  Hke 
to  talk  it  over  in  our  lounge.  rU  get  you  both  some  coffee.  Cream  and  sugar?” 

“Please,”  Laura  replied. 

We  entered  the  lounge  and  sat  in  plush  red  velvet  chairs.  On  the  walls  hung  oil 
paintings  of  Earth  scenes:  mountains,  lakes,  forests.  Could  Laura  give  up  the  attach- 
ment to  Earth,  and  to  our  children?  Of  course,  they  had  grown  up  and  married. 
Laura  did  gaze  at  a large  painting  of  a cobalt-blue  lake,  shimmering  in  the  sunset... 
“I  could  be  happy  here,”  Laura  ventured.  “But  could  you  give  up  being  Chief  of 
Medicine?  I’ve  been  worried  about  your  blood  pressure — but  you  are  at  the  height 
of  your  career.” 

I sipped  coffee,  realizing  that  she  was  just  as  concerned  about  me  as  I was  about 
her.  “I  believe  I would  be  happy.”  I did  not  mention  my  enjoyment  of  the  golfing 
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on  the  greens  near  our  beautiful  home.  If  she  could  give  up  the  peace  of  lakes,  I 
could  sacrifice  a trivial  game.  “I  could  practice  medicine  again,  instead  of  dealing 
with  a mountain  of  hospital  administrative  problems.” 

“Do  you  want  to  think  about  it  some  more?”  Laura  asked. 

No,  I didn’t  want  to  second-guess  ourselves.  On  any  day,  her  fast-paced  surgical 
practice  could  kill  my  wife.  “If  you’re  agreeable,”  I said,  “we  should  simply  accept 
the  positions  and  remain  here.  After  aU,  why  go  through  the  Earth’s  G-forces  once 
again.” 

Sighing  with  relief,  Laura  put  down  her  coffee  and  squeezed  his  hand.  “Your  job 
has  too  many  headaches  and  your  cholesterol  count  concerns  me.  Well!  Here’s  to 
general  family  practice  and  life  on  the  Moon!” 

Soames  returned  and  sat  on  the  sofa.  “We’ve  decided  to  accept  your  generous 
offer.  Director,”  I told  him. 

“That’s  wonderful,  simply  wonderful.  Your  residence  is  aU  prepared.” 

“Do  we  need  to  return  to  Earth  and  bring  up  our  possessions?”  Laura’s  mouth 
tightened. 

“Your  personal  things  can  be  brought  up  from  Earth  while  others  can  be  sold  by 
our  company  and  we’U  provide  you  with  the  proceeds  in  a check.  I hope  you  enjoy 
your  first  night  sleeping  on  the  Moon.  Frankly,  I was  expecting  a tough  sell. 
Doctors.” 

“You  did  an  excellent  job,  Director,”  I replied.  Smiling  at  Laura,  who  now  leaned 
back  with  relaxed  arms,  I raised  my  coffee  in  a toast.  “Here’s  to  Serenity  Lunar 
Living  Center  and  its  new  doctors.”  I was  certain  we  would  both  live  long  enough  to 
retire  as  old  folks  ourselves. 
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Within 


Michelle  Bennett 


When  the  night  sky  fades, 
and  the  last  star  has  fallen, 
that  is  when  you’ll  walk  away. 

As  the  darkness  sneaks  away 
and  the  sun  is  still  amiss, 
and  as  the  dewey  mist  surrounds  us 
rU  be  left  alone. 

And  as  your  spirit  lingers 
you’ll  gently  kiss  me 
As  you  softly  say  goodbye. 

And  as  tears  fall  from  my  eyes  like  rain 
I am  now  warm  within. 

Because  although  I am  alone... 

You  are  stiU  within  me. 
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Lost  and  Exposed 


Angie  Losacco 


Slits  of  moonlight  piercing  the  facade, 
Exploiting  a trust  already  jaded. 

I scramble  away  from  the  maraud, 

My  haven  eradicated. 

Through  overwhelming  darkness  I flee, 
Swallowing  the  cogent  urge  to  scream. 
‘Twas  long  ago  I hid  the  key, 

And  locked  away  my  frail  regime. 

You  coerced  your  way  into  my  soul, 
Uninvited  passions  sown. 

And  I begin  to  lose  control, 

Dueling  with  a fate  foreknown. 
Collapsing  in  tears  amongst  a glen. 

In  truth  I fear  to  love  again. 


Serendipity 


Anita  Raichand 


At  the  center  of  the  universe 
In  the  Mongolian  grassland  at  dusk  inhaling 
Sweet  smell  of  low-lying  scented  flowering  plants 
Engulfed  by  twilight  as  I ran  freely  towards  the  horizon 
Enveloped  by  exultation  and  solitude 
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Korean  Traditional  Dance 


Myong  Suk  Suh 
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My  Favorite  Pillow 


Gaylord  Walter 
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Late  Autumn  Labyrinth 


Angie  Losacco 


Crimson  tears  from  deep  within 
Despondently  teem  to  the  surface 
Angels  sing  of  forsaken  sin 
Distraught  and  out  of  place. 

Lurking  shadows  of  remembrance 
Yearning  to  be  set  free 
Tarry  in  the  night  romance 
Probing  for  the  key. 

A muse  despairs  for  her  lost  gift 
A gift  abhorred  by  few 
A wounded  sun  begins  to  shift 
Creating  a sunset  hue. 

A faerie’s  fragile  broken  wing 
The  weeping  willow’s  song 
The  warm  night  air  gently  sings 
The  cold  embrace  of  death  too  long. 

A single  lily  amongst  the  pads 
So  lonely  and  insecure 
A somberness  on  which  to  add 
A future  much  obscured. 

A knight  to  save  his  princess 
Abided  by  the  Queen 
A love  so  tainted  who  could  guess 
The  adepdy  hidden  sheen. 
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Autumn 


Caroline  fohnson 


Standing  in  a river  of  fire, 

swept  in  a swirl  of  swollen  maples 

now  breathing  in  October’s  late 

afternoon  fashion  show 

like  a lazy  city  tramp  who  has 

lost  his  wav  and  is 

rustling  in  the  leaves, 

touching  wicker  bark  and 

wet,  dark  branches 

like  an  operetta  symposium, 

it  sings  to  us, 

in  shocking  silence  of  golds,  burghandies 
with  flames  that  leap  towards  quiet  stillness. 

Mauves  and  hydrangeas 

and  paint-by-number  canvas 

with  soft  brushstrokes  someone  has 

fingerprinted  happiness 

and  scattered  the  dreams  of  sunflowers 

across  Van  Gogh’s  sky,  leaving 

lime  green  speckled  bushes,  baby  pine, 

dead  logs,  and  deer  that  stop  for  the  moment. 

‘You  see  this  tree  here?”  he  said. 

“When  we  co?ne  hack  here  again,  it  won  ’/  he  the  same. 
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slits  of 

moon 


1 t at  the  center  of  the  universe 


don’t  seek  me  at  home 

i’m  intoxicated  by  adventure 


Trustin 


singing  songs,  announcing  dawn 


as 


near  the 

your  spirit  lingers 


f i r e D 


a c e 


If  in  a u » e mine 


